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A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC,  FROM  THE 
EARLIEST  AGES. 


DlLiMATIC  MUSIC. 

tunumcrable  passages  in  the  svritins^  of  the  ancients 
prove,  that  the  first  dramas  of  the  Greeks  were  sunf, 
and  accompanied  by  musical  instruments:  for  all  were 
in  verse,  and  formerly  all  verse  was  sung,  particularly 
that  which  was  intended  to  please  and  amuse  the  pub¬ 
lic,  either  a-ssembled  in  audiences,  theatres,  or  in  open 
air.  In  this  abridgement  of  musical  history,  we  find 
it  requisite  often  to  quote  the  best  modern  writer  on 
that  subject.  Dr.  Burney,  justly  remarks  “  that  the 
stage  cannot  exist  without  exaggeration,  and  that 
those  who  think  it  unnalural  to  ting  in  distress,  and 
even  in  the  agonies  of  death,  fon^et  that  music  is  a 
language  that  can  accommodate  its  tones  and  accents 
to  every  human  passion  or  sensation  ;  and  that  the 
colouring  of  the  stage  must  be  higher  than  that  of  com¬ 
mon  life.  The  Mask,  this  learned  author  further  in¬ 
forms  us,  was  called  by  the  latins  persona,  from  perto- 
nare  to  sound  through.  Hence  the  term  Dramatis 
Persona,  or  Masks  of  the  Drama  ;  which  words,  were 
understood  to  mean  perrons  of  the  drama.  The  masks 
above  mentioned  covered  the  whole  of  a  person  sing¬ 
ing  on  the  stage  :  and  a  wide  mouth,  we  are  informed 
by  an  Italian  writer,  in  the  form  of  a  shell,  augmented 
the  power  of  the  voice,  and  was  on  the  same  princi¬ 
ple  as  the  speaking  trumpet  ?  The  ancient  dramatic 
writers  had  different  kinds  of  Melos  for  the  declama¬ 
tion  of  the  actors,  and  for  the  songs  of  the  chorus ;  and 
Father  Menestrier  is  of  opinion  that  chaunting  and 
singing  in  church  service  was  derived  from  the  ancient 
manner  of  declaiming  and  singing  in  public.  The 
Greek  dramas  consisted  of  soliloquy,  dialogue  and 
chorus.  In  the  latin  comedy,  many  are  of  opinion 
that  such  ao'iloquies  had  more  refined  melody  and  ac¬ 
companiments  than  the  dialogues,  smd  that  they  serv- 
A*  interludes.  The  coatedies  of  Terence  are  said 


to  have  been  sung,  and  that  one  Flaccus  was  the  com¬ 
poser.  Voltaire  declares  that  the  Italian  opera  has 
the  most  resemblance  to  the  ancient  Greek  dramas, 
though  he  contends  that  the  representation  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  was  infinitely  more  perfect.  At  the  time  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Athens  was  in  its  most  flourishing  state,  the 
people  were  so  much  devoted  to  public  spectacles, 
that  Plutarch  assures  us  that  they  cost  much  more 
than  fleets  and  armies.  The  performers  of  the  ^11 
chorusses  in  the  time  of  the  famous  drama  writer  .As- 
cbylus,  amounted  to  fifty  persons,  though  a  law  paMcd 
afterwards  to  reduce  their  number  to  fifteen.  The 
great  chomsses  were  generally  fourteen  in  number  ; 
and  according  to  M.  Dacier  the  versification  and  mel¬ 
ody  of  each  chorus  differed  from  the  other,  and  was 
so  distinguished  that  at  whatever  hour  a  person  enter¬ 
ed  the  Theatre;  he  could  discover  by  the  music  of  the 
chorus  what  part  of  the  drama  was  then  being  repre¬ 
sented. 


BIOGRAPHY  OF  SAUMAS. 


Frascis  Saij’.vas,  a  native  of  Burgos,  in  Spain,  was 
blind  from  bis  infancy.  His  parents  considering  tiiat  he 
might  pursue  the  study  of  music,  notwithstanding  this 
calamity,  caused  him  very  early  to  be  itistmcted  in 
singing,  and  to  play  upon  the  organ.  It  was  by  mere 
accident  that  he  acquired  any  acquaintance  with  the 
learned  languages  :  for,  while  he  was  a  boy,  a  young 
woman  celebrated  for  her  knowledge  in  the  Latin 
tongue,  and  who  intended  to  take  the  veil,  having  a 
great  desire  to  learn  to  play  on  the  organ,  came  to 
his  father's  house,  and  in  return  for  the  lessons  which 
she  received  from  Salinas  in  music,  taught  him  Latin. 
After  this,  he  was  so  eager  to  pursue  the  study  of  lit¬ 
erature,  that  he  prevailed  on  his  parents  to  send  bim 
to  Salamanca,  where,  during  some  years,  he  applied 
closely  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  language,  philoso- 
pliy,  and  the  arts  in  general.  When  we  bear  in  mind 
that  he  was  totally  blind,  his  faculties  must  have  been 
of  a  most  extraordinary  description,  to  have  vanquish¬ 
ed  the  additional  difficulties  to  which  this  circumstance 
necessarily  subjected  him.  But  after  some  time,  as 
may  naturally  be  imagined,  being  unable  to  support 
himself  any  longer  in  that  university,  he  was  introdu¬ 
ced  in  the  King's  palace  to  Peter  Sarmentus,  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Compostello,  who  received  and  treated  him 
very  kindly  ;  and  being  soon  after  created  a  Cardinal, 
carried  Salinas  with  him  to  Rome. 

Here  he  had  not  only  an  opportimity  of  conversing 
with  the  learned,  but  also  of  consulting  ancient  man¬ 
uscripts,  particularly  those  on  music,in  the  Greek  lan¬ 
guage,  which  have  been  since  collected  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  Meibomius  and  Dr.  Wallis.  In  these  studies 


he  spent  thirty  years,  when  the  death  of  his  patron.*. 
Cardinal  Carpensis,  Cardinal  Burgos,  and  the  Viceroy 
of  Naples,  by  whom,  be  says,  he  was  more  beloved 
than  enriched,  determined  him  to  return  to  Spain,  and 
pass  the  remainder  of  bis  days  in  humble  obscurity  ; 
but  on  his  arrival  at  Salamanca,  be  was  appointed 
public  professor  of  music,  and  gave  lectures  in  tliat 
university  both  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  art. 

Salinas  is  said  to  have  been  an  admirable  performer 
on  the  organ,  an  instrument,  which  seems  peculiarly 
happy  in  its  construction  for  the  display  qf  great  mu¬ 
sical  talents,  after  the  privation  of  sight :  for  not  only 
Salinas,  but  Francesco  Cieco,  the  first  great  organist 
upon  record  ;  Pothoff,  the  late  excellent  organist  at 
Amsterdam  ;  and  our  own  Stanley,  who  delighted  the 
admirers  of  that  instniment  mote  than  fifty  years, 
seem,  with  respect  to  their  performance,  rather  to  have 
gained  than  lost  by  this  calainity.  Milton,  we  are 
told,  could  amuse  him<elf ;  and  Handel,  we  know, 
had  the  power  of  delighting  others  upon  the  organ  af¬ 
ter  total  blindness,  though  it  came  on  late  in  life.  Sa¬ 
linas  died  in  1590,  at  seventy-seven  years  of  age. 


THS  ORGAM,  A.VD  A  DESCRIPTION  OF 
^  ITS  USE. 

A  complete  Organ  has  usually  Three  Sets  of  Keys, 
of  which  the  middle  One  is  for  the  Great  Organ,  the 
lowest  for  the  Choir  Organ, and  the  uppermost  (which 
seldom  extends  lower  than  F  or.,G  below  middle  C) 
for  the  Strell. 

The  principal  Stops  in  the  Great  Organ  are,the  Di¬ 
apasons;  the  principal  having  been  originally  so  Called^ 
as  I  should  apprehend,  not  by  Organ  Players,  but  Or¬ 
gan  Builders,  who,  finding  it  convenient  to  make  this 
their  stand;.rd  for  tuning  the  other  Stofi>  by,  (it  be¬ 
ing  a  mean  between  the  Diapa-soirs  and  15th  Sesqui- 
altem,  j>:c.)  might  give  it  that  name.  The  Diapa^ 
sons  may  therefore  be  considered  as  the  two  Unis¬ 
ons  and  foundation  of  the  whole  Mixture,  and  must 
always  be  drawn,  no  other  Stops  being  to  be  used 
without  being  joined  with  them,  though  they  may 
themselves  be  used  alone. 

The  Oper  Diapasor  (1)  so  called  from  the  Pipes 
being  open  at  the  Tops,  is  the  loudest  of  the  Two, 
but  the  Bass  Pipes  being  generally  slow  in  speaking, 
it  is  usual,  as  well  to  assist  it  in  that  respect,  as  to 
strengthen  it,  to  jein. 

The  Stopt  Diapasor  (2)  with  it,  the  Pipe*  of 
which  are  generally  stopt  with  wooden  Plugs  at  the 
Tops,  on  which  account  they  are  softer  toned,  and 
but  half  the  length  of  those  of  the  Open  Diapason. 

The  Principal  (3)  is  tuned  an  Octave  above  the 
!  Diapasons,  and  is  occasionally  joined  to  them,  as 
I  well  to  Strengthen  j  as  to  render  them  more  brilliant 
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as 


The  Twelfth  (4)  so  called  from  being  timed  12 
Notes  above  the  Diapasons, (or  a  5th  to  the  Principal) 
must  never  be  drawn  without  the  Three  foregoing 
litops,  and  also 

The  Fifteenth  (5)  with  it,  which  being  higher  than 
the  Twelfth,  the  effect  of  the  Succession  of  Fifths, 
(between  the  Principal  and  Twelfth,  which  would  be. 
intolerable  without  the  Fifteenth  above,  is  thereby 
qualified,  the  Octaves  being  greatly  predominant, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  the  Twelfth  enriches  the 
Mixture,  so  that  neither  of  these  Two  Stops  should 
be  drawn  without  the  other. 

These  Five  Stops  form  a  proper  Mixture;  to  accom¬ 
pany  the  Choral  Parts  of  the  Services  in  Cathedrals 
in  common,  and  to  accompany  a  small  Congregation 
in  the  Psalms  in  Parish  Churches.— —The  next  Stop 
to  be  described  is 

The  Setquiniiera  (6)  which  is  a  Compound  Stop, 
consisting  of  Three,  I'our,  or  Five  Pipes,  (according 
to  to  the  Size  and  Scheme  of  the  Organ)  to  each 
Note,  tuned  in  3ds,  5ths,  and  8ths,  so  that  every 
Note  is  a  common  Chord  ;  to  prevent  any  mischiev¬ 
ous  effect  from  which  this  Stop  must  never  be  used 
without  the  five  proceeding  Slops,  or  at  least  the 
Diapasons  and  Principal  to  qualify  it.  This  Mixture 
is  sufficient  whenever  the  Full  Organ  is  directed  to 
be  used,  and  to  accompany  the  Choral  Parts  of  Ser¬ 
vices  and  Anthems  in  Cathedrals  on  Sundays,  or  a 
Common  Congregation  in  the  Psalms  in  a  Parish 
Church.  Where  however  the  Church  or  Congrega- 
lion  is  giretty  large,  vhe  Chorus  may  be  made  one 
degree  louder  by  drawing. 

The  Mixture  or  Furniture  (7)  which  also  consists 
of  Two  or  more  ranks  of  Pipes,  but  shriller  than 
those  of  the  Sesquialtera,  so  that  it  should  only  be 
used  in  addition  to  that  Stop.  The  next  degree  of 
augmentation  is  made  by  using 
The  Trumpet  (8)  instead  of  the  Furniture.  This 
Stop,  when  it  does  not  render  the  Oigan  too  power¬ 
ful  for  the  Voices,  always  improves  as  well  as  increas¬ 
es  the  Chorus,  as  by  being  in  unison  with  the  Diapa¬ 
sons,  it  strengthens  the  foundation,  and  thereby  qual¬ 
ifies  the  3ds  and  r>ths  in  the  Sesquialtera,  tic.  by  ren¬ 
dering  them  less  predominant. — This  Mixture  should 
however  only  be  used  to  accompany  Voices,  in  Cath¬ 
edrals,  n  the  Choriisses  of  Ferse  Stwvices  or  Anthems 
(which  should  be  very  full  in  order  to  make  the  great¬ 
er  contrast  to  the  Verse)  and  in  Gloria  Patria’s,  Hal¬ 
lelujahs,  tic.  where  the  drowning  of  the  words  is  of 
no  great  consequence  ;  and  in  Parish  Churches,  only 
for  a  single  Verse  or  two  by  way  of  contrast;  or 
where  the  Congregation  and  Church  are  very  large . 
®r  where  some  Score  of  Charity  Children  add  their 
voices  to  the  Chorus,  when  the  deep  and  powerful 
Hass  of  the  Trumpet  serves  to  qualify  the  shrillness  of 
the  Children's  Voices  ; — the  whole  therefore  forming 
as  grand  and  as  powerful  a  Chorus  as  can  be  made 
without  the  help  of  other  Instruments  :  This  may 
however  be  farther  augmented  and  also  improved, 
(where  the  magnitude  of  the  Church  and  Congrega¬ 
tion  penniu)  by  the  addition  of  the  Furniture  also  ; 
to  which  the  only  increase  that  can  be  made,  is  by 
adding 

'Fhe  Clarion  (9)  or  Octave  Trumpet,  which  also, 
where  the  Church  and  Congregation  are  very  large 
improves  the  Chorus  by  rendering  it  more  brilliant. 


This  Stop  however  must  never  be  used  but  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  all  the  foregoing,  the  force  of  which  altogeth¬ 
er,  will  be  too  great  to  accompany  Voices  even  in 
Gloria  Patria’s  &c.  except  on  particular  festivals  or 
times  when  the  Church  is  much  crowded,  or  the 
Voices  exceedingly  numerous,  for  which  purpose  it 
should  be  reserved. 

So  that  lliere  may  be  five  different  kinds  of  the  full 
Organ  used,  viz.  The  Sesquialtera  (with  the  five 
preceding  Stops) — 2d.  The  Furniture  added  to  the 
Sescpiialtera. — 3d.  The  Trumpet  added  instead  of 
the  Furniture. — 4th.  The  Trumpet  and  Furniture 
both  added. — And  5th.  The  Clarion  added  to  the 
whole. 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  mentioning 
these  gradations,  because  in  Scores  and  Organ  parts 
of  Church  Music,  it  being  usual  to  put  only  in  gener¬ 
al  term,  the  Words  Full  Organ,  too  much  is  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  Organist,  many  of  whom  (espe¬ 
cially  young  people)  are  apt  to  be  too  ambitious  of 
being  distinguished  above  the  voices,  thereby  making 
the  Organ  a  Principal  instead  of  an  Accompaniment. 

There  are  two  other  Stops  in  meiny  Organs,  which 
can  only  be  properly  used  in  the  Full  Organ,  viz, 
the  Tierce  (10)  or  sharp  Third  to  the  Fifteenth,  and 
Larigot  (11)  or  Octave  Twelfth.  These  Stops  I 
look  upon  to  be  put  in  by  Organ-Builders,  merely 
to  make  a  shew  of  Stops  to  draw,  at  a  small  expence, 
as  they  only  incumber  an  Organ,  and  consume  wind 

to  little  or  no  purpose. - The  only  Stop  remaining 

in  the  Great  Organ  (in  modem  Organs)  is 

The  Comet  (12)  which  is  also  a  compound  Stop, 
having  Five  Pipes  to  a  Note  tuned  something  like  the 
Sesquialtera,  but  as  it  is  only  a  half,  or  treble  Stop,  i^ 
ought  never  to  be  used  in  the  Full  Organ,  but  only 
with  Diapasons,  in  V'oluntarics,  giving  out  Psalm 
Tunes,  Symphonies  of  Anthems,  Ac. 

Before  I  conclude  as  to  the  Great  Organ,  it  may 
be  proper  to  mention,  that  when  the  Trumpet  is  used 
as  imitative  of  the  real  Trumpet,  it  is  then  only  join¬ 
ed  with  the  Diapasons. 

(to  BK  COlfTINUKO.). 

MUSICAL  QUERIES. 

The  tendency  of  the  following  (Queries,  is  to  shew  that 
music  is  in  itself,  capable  of  producing  certain 
trains  of  sentiment,  and  to  point  out  the  effect  pro- 
diued,  as  well  as  to  deduce  the  rationale  of  musical 
expression,  in  which  the  consideration  of  existing 
styles,  is  involved. 

1.  If  music  please,  must  it  not  do  so  either  by  the 
mere  succession  of  clear  and  distinct  tones,  or  by 
those  tones  in  certain  successions,  producing  by  some 
means  or  other  a  pleasing  sentiment  in  the  mind  ? 

2.  If  music  pleases  in  both  these  ways,  separately 
or  in  combination,  must  not  the  way  second  mention¬ 
ed  be  allowed  to  be  of  a  more  exalted  kind  than  the 
first,  inasmuch  as  a  mental  sensation  is  superior  to  a 
mere  auricular  vibration  ? 

3.  If  music  actually  begins  and  produces  sentiments 
or  trains  of  thought  without  the  aid  of  any  contingent 
or  arbitrary  prior  associations  of  ideas  merely  inciden¬ 
tal  to  the  individual,  is  it  not  an  unavoidable  conse¬ 
quence,  that  it  must  produce  such  trains  of  thought, 
from  each  air  having  some  kind  of  connection  with 
the  sentiment  it  pr^uces  more  elose  than  with  other 
sentiments  which  it  does  not  produce  ? 

4.  For,  if  this  be  denied,  how  happens  it  that  the 
sentiment  follows  at  all  rather  than  some  other,  of 
rather  t^n  none  ;  and  how  bappene  it  that  the  same 
succession  of  tones  produces,  in  various  pertOMy  the 
same  sentiment  or  description  of  sentiment  I 


5.  If  then,  music  be  allowed  to  have  this  particu¬ 
lar  connection  with  thought,  so  that  a  given  succes¬ 
sion  of  tones  produces  a  certain  train  of  thinking,  or 
in  short,  if  airs  are  strictly  “  expressive,’’  is  it  not  self- 
evident  that  this  can  only  happen  from  such  ideas 
having  been  before  joined  to,  and  connected  with  sim¬ 
ilar  sounds,  so  that,  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
of  associated  ideas,  they  reproduce  each  other  ? 

6.  If  this  connexion  with  similar  sounds  be  denied, 
how  happens  it  that  expressive  songs,  that  is  to  say, 
songs  in  the  meaning  of  which  all  men  agree,  and  the 
merit  of  which  all  men  allow,  follow  in  their  modiila-  ' 
tion  the  inflections  of  voice  with  which  the  words 
would  be  recited  by  a  correct  and  natural  speaker, 
thus  resolving  music  into  poetical  heightening  and  I 
measuring  of  natural  intonation,  in  short,  constituting 

it  the  poetry  of  sound  ? 

7.  How  also  does  it  happen,  admitting  the  last  ne¬ 
gative,  that  the  turns  of  a  good  air  may  be  sometimes 
wonderfully  guessed  at,  after  reading  the  words  to 
which  it  has  been  applied,  being  the  reverse  of  the 
process  last  alluded  to  ? 

8.  If  all  these  assertions  and  consequences  be  de¬ 
nied  in  toto,  1  ask  what  other  kind  of  connexion,  be¬ 
tween  music  and  thought,  can  be  conceived  to  exist ; 
or,  if  it  can,  what  is  it,  and  do  composers  follow  it  ? 

9.  If  no  account  can  be  given  of  any  other  well  < 
known  or  conceivable  theory  of  this  connexion,  is  it 
not  philosophical  to  admit  the  foregoing  upon  such 
evidence  as  there  is,  in  default  of  better  I 

10.  This  then  being  granted,  does  it  not  follow  that 
music  appeals  to  human  passions  and  feelings  in  the 
same  way  that  poetry  does  ? 

11  Does  it  not  also  follow  that,  inasmuch  as  the  in- 
flection.o  of  the  human  voice,when  excited  by  subjects 
devoid  of  passion  and  feeling,  aTe  not  sufficiently  dis¬ 
tinct,  peculiar,  or  certain  to  be  generally  recognised  ; 
therefore,  music  which  depends  upon  such  inflectiens, 
must,  when  employed  on  subjects  in  which  intense 
feeling  is  not  comprehended,  become  uncertain,  in¬ 
expressive,  smd  unintelliiiible  i 

12.  From  which  dues  it  not  directly  follow  that  the 
scope  and  range  of  expressive  music  must  be  limited 
like  any  other  means  of  expressing  pathos  and  passion? 

13.  Granting  this,  niiist  it  not,  of  course,  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  be  musically  pathetic,  heroic,  beseeching,  re¬ 
gretting,  upbraiding,  exulting,  or  despairing,  for  a  lon¬ 
ger  time,  without  repetitions,  that  it  is  possible  to  de¬ 
pict  those  passions  strongly,  and  produce  (hem  in  the 
mind  by  means  of  poetry  or  prose.  And  supposing, 
therefore,  a  piece  of  music  to  be  made  to  imitate,  or 
rather  express,  the  bursts  of  pamion  and  pathos  in  the 
most  consummate  scene  of  a  tragedy,  must  not  this 
necessarily  be  done  by  a  successioa  of  airs,  each  of 
which  embodies  a  passion  of  feeling,  simple  or  com¬ 
plex,  in  the  order  in  which  such  arues  in  the  scene  ; 
airs  being  understood  to  be  successions  of  musical 
notes  to  which  the  passages  of  a  drama  might  be  sung 
after  being  turned  into  lyrical  metre,  or,  in  a  more 
extended  sense,  portions  of  recitative  adapted  to  the 
actual  passages  i 

14.  If  this  be  admitted,  how  does  it  happen  that 
elaborate  music,  or  what  is  called  a  full  piece,  should 
be  more  difficult  to  be  understood  than  a  single  ex¬ 
pressive  air,  the  elaborate  music  only  amounting,  as 
it  only  can  amount,  to  a  succession  of  expressive  airs, 
if  it  is  to  include  meaning  at  all  i 

15.  Should  it  be  said  that  elaborate  music  appeals 
to  the  feelings  in  a  way  different  from  that  in  which 
simple  expressive  airs  appeal,  I  ask  a  definition  of  that 
elaborate  different  way : 

16.  If  it  appeals  to  feeling,  must  it  not  have  some 
connexion  or  other  with  the  words  expressive  of  that 
feeling,  be  the  connexion  what  it  will,  and  the  words 
what  they  will,  and  the  mode,  measure  and  intonation 
what  they  will  i 

VI  Admitting  this,  I  ask,  how  would,  or  how  could 
the  words  essentially  differ  in  their  general  principles 
or  intonation  and  arrangement  from  the  words  of  a 
common  air ;  and,  if  they  could  not,  how  could  thoy 
admit  of  a  connexion  with  their  music  materially  dif¬ 
fering  from  die  connexion  between  an  air  and  its 
words  f 

18.  If  elaborate  mnsic  appeals  to  any  higher  fed- 
ings  than  ain  do,  1  ask,  whnt  feelingi  i 
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19.  H  it  ujjpeala  to  any  other  feelings  tlian  airs  do,  We  canno 

I  ask,  what  other  ?  equally  pli 

20.  Should  it  be  said  that  elaborate  music  appeals  f^^m^nce. 
to  more  refined  feelings  than  airs  do,  and  that  modem 


We  cannot  but  think  the  advocates  of  each,  were  kind.  This  air  Haydn  is  said  to  have  recast  several 
equally  pleased  with  the  style  displayed  in  their  per*  times. 

formance.  marreUout  work,'^  is  a  brilliant  and  pleasing 

fi-.a _ a.  _ J _ al.-  _l _  _  ’  F  9 


music  carries  on  the  connexion  between  music  and  commenced  with  the  chorus  from  chorus  announcing  the  completion  of  the  second  day. 

words  in  subjects  in  which  less  passion  or  intense  Jtrael  in  Egypt,"  ^^Utgart  them  haiUtones  for  “ /n  nahce  iror/V’ possesses  much  power  and  dig- 
feeling  being  contained,  the  natural  miiectioiw  of  the  rain."  This  spirited  and  masterly  movement  is  writ-  th.  .ttA  .k 

voice  are  more  delicate  and  evanescent,  and  there-  .  „  ^  .  ...  .•  .k  r  k  k  ^  is  concentrated  on  the  no- 

fore  less  known,  and,  when  imitated,  requiring  more  ««  cart,  an  is  one  o  ose  ew  c  onisws  y  j,iest  and  most  majestic  attributes  of  the  exalted  and 

study  thiin  strikingly  passionate  airs,  1  ask  if  this  is  Handel,  in  which  there  is  no  fugue,  or  point  of  imita-  happy  beings  whom  the  Creator  has  ju«t  formed, 
not  merely  trying  bow  low  in  ^e  scale  of  passsion  Uon,  except  in  the  echoes  of  the  two  choirs,  the  in-  u  fo  God"  this,  with  the  former  chorus  of 


study  thiin  strikingly  passionate  airs,  1  ask  if  this  is  «-uues  .n  wnicn  mere  w  no  lugue,  or  pomi  oi  imiia-  happy  beings  whom  the  Creator  has  ju,t  formed, 
not  merely  trying  bow  low  in  the  scale  of  passsion  Uon,  except  in  the  echoes  of  the  two  choirs,  the  in-  u  fo  God"  this,  with  the  former  chorus  of 

or  feeling  music  can  descend,  that  is  to  sav  how  im-  gtrumental  parts  are  so  acUve  and  full,  without  occa-  Mozart  is  nart  of  a  mass  wherein  we  discover  that 
nalnablv  delicate  a  feeling  It  IS  capable  of  delineating,  r  •  .k  .  r.k  •  u.  •  .  "*®*"*i '*  P"*  ®*  » 

Sd  if  this  be  the  case,  I  ask,  why  this  music,  how-  confusion,  that  if  the  eight  voice  parts  t^e  mechanism  of  his  compositions  is  no  less  the  re- 

ever  difficult  or  minute,  is  estimated  before  music  were  silent,  the  accompaniments  might  be  played  with  genius,  the  various  parts  always  co-operate, 

confessedly  higher  and  more  powerful,  when  a  poet  good  effect.  alternately  act  as  light  and  shade  to  each  other. 

put,  very  properly,  below  him  who  takes  subjects  on  painting  the  trans-  He  displays  the  power  of  each  instrument  uuiwtably, 

which  he  can  be  great,  impassioned,  and  striking  ?  piorts  of  the  first  and  most  innocent  attachments,  the  thns  producing  accompaniments  so  appropriate,  and 

21.  If  the  modern  elaborate  music  have  as  stiict  a  tender  converse  of  the  first  pair,  and  their  pure  and  so  illustrative  of  the  general  subject,  and  combined  in 

connexion  with  certain  trains  of  sentiment  as  airs  dreadless  gratkudc  towards  the  infinite  goodness  which  so  skilful  a  manner,  that  the  attention  is  always  kept 
elaborate  pieces?  and  why  modem  composers  at-  created  them  ;  this  is  followed  by  the  chorus,  “/’or  alive,  and  a  design  m  recognised  throughout,  which 
tempt  to  set  to  music  songs,  the  stanzas  of  which  con-  blttttd  be  hi*  pov>er,"  which  is  partly  fugue,  and  it  pursued  through  all  the  varieties  of  fancy,  and  all 
vey  turns  of  sentiment  widely  differing  from  each  oth-  partly  ideal,  in  a  mezzo  forte  style.  the  labyrinths  of  science. 

©nhe^s^iTairT  ^  expressed  by  a  repetition  de*pi*ed,"  It  has  been  said,  inconsiderate-  “  Heaven*  are  telHng"  was  appropriately  se* 

22.  Further,  If  modern  music  has  that  refined  con-  ly»  that  the  airs  of  the  Messiah,  are  greatly  inferior  to  lected  as  the  concluding  chorus  for  this  evenings  per- 
nexion  with  refined  sentiment,  which  it  is  asserted  to  most  of  those  in  Handel's  Oratorios,  it  would  not,  how-  formances,  as  we  have  already  spoken  in  a  former 


elaborate  pieces  ?  and  why  modem  composers  at¬ 
tempt  to  set  to  music  songs,  the  stanzas  of  which  con¬ 
vey  turns  of  sentiment  widely  differing  from  each  oth¬ 
er,  but  which  are  yet  to  be  expressed  by  a  repetition 
of  the  same  air  ? 


OR, 

MUSICAL  INTELLIGENCER. 

BOSTOy,  SATURDAY,  MAY  6,  1820. 
THE  ORATORIO. 

The  first  Oratorio,  or  mtm'eoi  my*ttry  which  appears 
on  record  was  entitled,  **Rappre*entatione  di  ammo. 


number  of  this  inimitable  chef  d'cevre  of  the  creation. 


AMATEUR  THEATRE. 

Last  Evening,  the  Philo  Dramatic  Society  gave 


Jl?of  compSoi*  ^  peculiar  merit,  of  Jbis  inimitable  chefetarre  of  the  creation, 

23.  If  it  be  answered  that  it  is,  I  n«k_  how  it  hap-  we  think  this  air  for  fech'ig  and  expression  never  has  we  havconly  to  add  its  effects  were  never  more  senai* 
pens  that  so  many  voluminous  refined  composers  gx-  been  excelled.  Mr.  Braham,  when  he  choo*e*,  sings  bly  felt,  than  on  thh  occasion. 

M  whom  exceed,  in  bulk,  five  hundred  ^  degree  of  pathos,  which  draws  tears  from  ev-  = 

times,  all  the  old  airs  that  have  been  preserved  for  .  °  f...  ,  .  .  ,  amatvitr  'THiTA'rnr 

the  last  five  hundred  years  ?  To  be  continued.  ‘*®"*'  ®f  who  enters  into  the  spirit  of  AM  A 1  l!.UK  1 HEA 1  RE. 

^—a— — —— ma— — — — the  composition  and  feels  how  completely  each  sound  Last  Evening,  the  Philo  Dramatic  Society  gave 

w  I  becomes  an  echo  to  the  sense.  It  was  said  that  a  I  another  entertainment  at  the  Amphitheatre  Wash- 
friend  calling  upon  Handel  when  in  the  act  of  setting  ington  Gardens. 

MUSICAL  INTELLIGENCER.  j  these  pathetic  words,  found  him  cobbing,  to  greatly  did  |  The  meraben  who  personated  the  several  charac- 

'  ■  ■■  - -  -  he  feel  the  power  and  infiuenca  of  his  own  concep-  ters,  exhibited  satisfactory  proofs  of  their  talents  in 

BOSTOy,  SATURDAY,  MAY  6,  18M.  tions.  the  histrionic  art,  and  the  Amateur  Orchestra fumish- 

THE  ORATORIO.  Lord  have  mercy  upon  tu."  This  is  acompositiois  several  pleating  performances  of  music,  suitably 

The  first  Oratorio,  or  mtmcol  mys/ery  which  appears  *»y  the  inimitable  Mozart,  who  charms  every  cultiva-  adapted  to  these  juvenile  exhibitions,  which  we  find 
on  record  was  entitled,  **Rapprc*entatione  di  anima,  «ar,  and  possesses  aU  the  exquisite  beauties  of  the  are  increasing  in  interest  and  effect. 

e  di  Corpo,  composed  by  Emilio  del  Cavaliere,  per-  he  abounds  in  the  most  playful,  touching  and  orig-  - BOSTON  THE\TKE 

formed  and  printed  at  Rome,  in  1600.  There  were  melodies  ;  is  replete  with  harmonies  the  most  in- 

wys/mesrepresentedinGermanyasfar  back  as  1320,  elaborate  and  surprising,  he  is  either  gay,  The  Managers  respectfully  announce,  that  the  The- 


BOSTON  THE.\rKE. 


school,  London,  exhibited  similar  performances.  Eve-  are  to  be  effected,  now  airy  and  sportive,  he  ^  Monday  evening,  Mery  8,  will  be  performed,  for 

Tj  nation  in  Europe  seems  to  have  had  recourse  to  re-  and  exhilarates  the  spirits,  and  now  fiowing  second  time  in  Botlon,  a  petit  comedy,  m  two 

ligious  subjects,  and  an  Oratorio,  or  Sacred  Drama,  f®^  stream  of  modulation,  he  is  solemn  and  called — 

is  but  a  mystery  or  morality  in  music,  yet  those  that  t™nquiiiaing,  he  can  inspire  the  mind  with  the  ten-  Short  RDCl  a  MerrV  OuC. 

were  written  before  the  seventeenth  century,  seem  <l*'***i  ®f  agitate  it  with  the  most  turbulent  emotions, 


never  to  have  been  entirely  song,  but  chiefly  declaim-  master  of  song  ever  possessed  greater  powers  which,  for  the  first  time  in  Boston,  a  new  Grand 


ed,  with  incidental  airs  and  chornsses. 


I  ef  affecting  the  passions.  Haydn  has  aflhiued  that 


Tragic  Play,  called  the 


These  exhibitions  are  addressed  to  the  head  and  to  IHoeart’s  compositioos  were  models  of  the  most  refined  AIR  IBi  (Hi 

the  heart,  their  votaries  acknowledge  that  the  effect  *'*5ance,  and  that  in  his  old  age  he  was  studying  the  iB  B  :£  ^  J*  A  4^  ^  ^  ^ 

.  ,  ,  ,  ki  works  of  his  pupil.  WrittenbyDuBond,authoreftheConquestofTara«- 

of  melody  and  harmony  operate  simultaneously,  while  P.P  .to  &c.  performed  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  Loa¬ 
the  pious  and  devout  Christians  sensibly  feel  the  im-  thou  did* »t  not  leave,"  is  a  pleasing  effective  ’  p  great  number  of  nights,  with  the 

pulses  of  the  heart,  glowing  with  the  tenderest  effu-  I^'^m  Handel's  Messiah,  which  was  followed  by  most  unet^ivocal  applause, 

sions.  “  yew  the  work  ef  wuni's  redemption."  This  chorus  The  scenery  and  machinery  designed  by  Mr.  Tt-  orr^l^ 

Emilm  del  CavaUere  observes  that  siegers  of  such  bj  Beethoven  may  be  quoted  as  a  specimen  of  the  and  Orchestra  accoiZpaniments  by  Mr. 

music  are  required  to  have  a  fine  voice,  perfectly  in  true  sublime.  The  sinfonia  which  introduces  it,  is  a  Bray. 

tune,  and  free  from  all  defects  in  their  delivery,  to-  continuad  clash  of  sounds,  during  the  enunciation  of  Giaffer, . . . Mr.  Duff. 

gether  with  a  pathetic  expression,  the  power  of  swell-  *be  words  “  HalUlujah.  te  the  Father"  a  succession  Selim,  ’ . Mr-  Bwwu. 

ing, and  diminishing  the  tones,  and  an  equal  respect  for  vivid  and  appalling  shocks,  proceeds  firom  the  ac-  Mirza,  -  *  •  ’  *  ’  '  '  * 

the  composer  and  poet,  and  being  particularly  atten-  companiment,  the  effect  of  which  is  truly  ckctrical.  (Her  first  ap^arance  since  her  indisposition.) 

live  to  the  articulation  and  espresaion  of  the  words.  The  second  part  commenced  with  “  The  Horce  and  curtain  will  rise  at  7  o*clock,-C0 

The  selections  eo  Tuesday  evening  consisted  of  a  hi*  rider,"  the  efects  of  this  composition,  are  at  once 
coBstellatioQ  of  brilliant  peices.  As  it  is  not  our  in-  pleasing,  grand,  and  sublime,  and  consiete  of  nineteen  The  Livns  ofHAXnii  and  MozAnT,  just  published, 
tention  to  draw  invidious  comparisoiM  between  the  vocal  and  instrumental  multifarious  parts.  aod  for  sale  by  West,  Richardson  k,  Lord,  75,  Conir 

■•ntoiious  compositions  of  either  of  the  renovmed  fFith  verdure  clad,"  describes  the  earth  patting  bill,  also  for  sale  as  above,  Stiog*  of  tho  Temflt,  or 
•omposws,  Handel,  Haydn,  Afooort,  and  Reothoven.  forth  trees,  flowers  and  otforiferons  shrubs  of  every  Bridgewatts  CoUoclim, 
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THE  BOVqUET, 

litre Jlote'rs  unnumber'd  their  colors  unite, 
iSome  pink,  and  tome  purple,toTne  blue  and  tome  tehite, 
iSome  damatk,  tome  yelloui,  tome  green  and  tome  red. 
Their  fragrance  alternate  diffutitely  thed. 

MY  GENTLE  HARP! 

My  (gentle  Harp !  once  more  I  waken 
The  awoetness  of  thy  alumb’rinp  strain  ; 

In  tears  onr  Jest  farewell  was  taken, 

And  DOW  in  tears  wc  meet  again. 

No  light  of  joy  hath  o’er  thee  broken, 

But  like  those  Harps,  whose  heav’nly  skill 
Of  slav’ry  dark  as  thine  hath  spoken — 

Thou  hang’st  upon  the  willow  still. 

And  yet,  since  last  thy  chord  resounded. 

An  hour  of  peace  and  triumph  came. 

When  many  an  ardent  bosom  bounded 
With  hopes — that  now  are  turn’d  to  shame. 
Yet  even  then,  while  Peace  was  singing 
Her  halcyon  song  o’er  land  and  sea, 

Tho’  joy  and  hope  to  others  bringing, 

She  only  brought  new  tears  to  thee. 

Then,  who  can  ask  for  notes  of  pleasure. 

My  drooping  Harp,  from  chords  like  thine? 
Alas,  the  lark’s  gay  morning  measure 
As  ill  would  suit  the  swan’s  decline  ! 

Or  how  shall  I,  who  love,  who  bless  thee. 

Invoke  thy  breath  lor  Freedom’s  strains. 

When  ev’n  the  wreath’s,  in  which  I  dress  thee, 
.Are  sadly -mix'd — halfilow’rs,  half  chains  ! 

Sut,  come, — if  yet  thy  fame  can  borrow 
One  breath  of  joy — oh  breathe  for  me. 

And  shew  the  world,  in  chains  and  sorrow. 

How  swert  thy  music  still  can  be ; 

How  lightly,  ev’n  mid  gloom  surrounding. 

Thou  yet  can'st  wake  at  pleasure's  thrill — 
Like  Memnon's  broken  image,  sounding. 

Mid  desolation  tuneful  still ! 

— Irish  Melodic  t 


In  this  country,  as  in  England,  almost  every  'lover 
of  poetry  and  music  has  been  enchanted  by  the  sweet¬ 
ness  and  pathos  of  the  favourite  ballad  written  by  Aw. 
ACREow  Moore, 

O  lady  fair,  where  are  you  roaming  ? 

The  sun  is  set,  the  night  is  coming. 

The  exquisite  taste  of  this  gentleman  probably  led  Itim 
to  model  his  song  after  an  ohl  but  approved  pattern. 
In  Shakspeare's  comedy  of  Twelfth  Night,  or  What 
You  Will,  the  clown  intreated  to  sing  by  a  brace  of 
deep  drinkers,  demands  of  one  of  them.  Would  you 
have  a  lore  tong,  or  a  song  of  good  life?  One  of  them 
replies  a  love  song,  a  love  song,  to  which  the  other 
rejoins,  in  character,  ay,  ay,  a  love  song,  I  care  not 
for  good  life. 

O  mistress  mine,  where  are  you  roaming  ? 

O  stay  and  hear :  your  true  love’s  coming. 

Trip  no  farther,  pretty  sweeting, 

Journeys  end  in  lovers  meeting. 

What  is  love  ?  ’tis  not  hereafter; 

Present  mirth  hath  present  laughter  ; 

In  delay  there  lies  no  plenty  ; 

Xlwn  come  kiss  me,  sweet  and  twenty. 


TO  THE  EOLIAN  HARP. 

Plaintive  trembler,  wild  and  airy. 

What  sweet  minstrel  of  the  sky, 

W'hat  light  sylph,  or  wandering  fairy. 
Sweeps  the  notes  of  melody. 

O'er  his  downy  pinions  riding, 

Zephyrus  wantons,  deftly  round  ; 

O’er  thy  chords,  enraptured  gliding, 
Breathes  the  pensive  soothing  sound. 

Now  he  thrills  a  sweet  revival. 

Sighing  wild  Eolian  lay  : 

Now  in  notes  no  hand  cab  rival. 

Sinking,  falling,  dies  away. 

Plowing  in  harmonious  measure. 

Melody  like  them  to  hear  ; 

Orpheus’  self  might  smile  in  pleasure. 

E’er  Minerva  lend  an  car. 

'Whirling,  howling,  rude  and  shivering, 
Boreas  raging  loud  and  bold. 

Sweeps  thy  strings  all  wild  and  quivering, 
With  his  icy  fingers  cold. 

Now,  again,  relenting,  dying. 

Low  the  mellow  breathings  roll  ; 

Sounds,  to  soothe  the  mourners  sighing, 
Calm  the  tempests  of  the  soul. 

Hidden  hand,  which  dies  so  wildly 
O’er  their  simple  chords  divine. 

Bend  my  harp  with  fingers  mildly. 

Teach  my  hand  to  equal  thine 

MISCELLANY. 


Present  to  Beethoven. 

“  We  were  in  Germany  for  a  month  last  Spring,  and 
took  tlte  opportunity  of  spending  part  of  a  day  with 
our  friend  Beethoven  at  Modling  Vienna.  He  it  very 
deaf  still,  but  teems  to  be  otherwise  in  high  feather, 
running  about  the  hills  all  day,  and  bringing  down 
notes  for  innumerable  fine  things  every  evening.  He 
shewed  us  a  prodigiously  beautiful  piano  forte,  which 
had  just  been  sent  him  by  Mr.  Broad  wood  of  London, 
a  noble  specimen  of  the  admiration  with  which  the  gen¬ 
ius  of  this  great  man  is  regarded  in  every  part  of  the 
world.  The  Instrument  is  by  far  the  finest  we  our¬ 
selves  ever  saw,  andhad  attracted  immense  applauses 
from  all  the  cognoscenti  of  Vienna.” — Blackwood, 

Variety, 

The  taste  of  some  people  is  so  fastidious  that  there 
is  no  possibility  of  pleasing  it.  Do  you  offer  them 
poetry,  they  wish  prose  ;  do  you  give  Ihem  entertain¬ 
ing  literature,  they  can  bear  nothing  that  is  trilling  ; 
science  they  consider  as  dulness,  fiction  as  levity — 
having  no  standard  of  taste,  they  have  no  determinate 
ideas  of  excellence  ^  they  blame  the  autlior  when 
themselves  are  in  fault,  and  attribute  to  his  want  of 
understanding  what  should  be  carried  to  the  account 

of  their  own  folly.  - - 

Critics. 

It  ought  not  to  be  expected  of  an  author  that  he  will 
be  a  friend  to  the  critics.  If,  as  the  proverb  says, 

two  of  a  trade  cannot  agree,”  certainly  union  can¬ 
not  be  expected  between  the  manufacturer  and  thoso 
who  are  employed  in  running  down  his  wares.  Der- 
inody  thus  gives  the  portrait  of  these  wise  men. 

There  are  a  set  of  imitation  hunters  who  will  jiot 
allow  the  justice  of  my  observations,  as  it  hinders 
them  of  much  malicious  amusement  and  debars  them 
from  imputing  to  an  author  various  transgressions 
which  he  never  dreamed  of.  These  strange  animals  who 
batten  on  scraps,  have  the  eyes  of  the  lynx  to  imper¬ 
fections  and  the  mole's  blindness  to  beauty,  are  not 
satisfied  with  being  displeased  themselves,  but  wish 
to  make  the  world  so  likewise. 


Church,  Chamber,  ami  Barrel  Organs, 

of  all  dimensions,  and  Piano-Fortes. 


ELEG.ANT  Pedal,  iGoIian  and  plain  Harps,  Harp 
Lutes,  Clarionets,Obo€‘s,Flutes,  Fifes,  Flagenlets,  Pic* 
olais  and  Pitch  Pipes. 

Bassoons^  Homs,  Clarions  or  Tenaroons,  Military  B. 

Si  C.  Bugles,  with  Crooks,  Cymbals,  English  and  Span¬ 
ish  Guitars,  Violins,  Violas,  and  Violincellos. 

Piano  Forte,  Harp,  Guitar,  Violin  and  Violincella 
Strings, Music  Stools,  Canterburys,  Tuning  Forks  and 
Hammers,  Clarionet,  Oboe  and  Bassoon  Reeds, Mouth 
Pieces,  Bridges,  Tail  Pieces.  Hair  for  Bows,  Rosin, 
Sec. 

An  extensive  collection  of  the  most  fashonable  MU* 
SIC,  consisting  of  instructions  for  Piano  Forte,  Violin, 
Clarionet,  Oboe,  Flute,  Flageolet,  Guitar,  Lyre,  Bas* 
soon,  Clarion,  Horn,  Trumpet,  Bugle,  Trombone,  Vi- 
olincello.  Serpent  and  Drum, 

Battles,  Overtures,  Sonatas,  with  or  without  accom¬ 
paniments,  Duets  for  four  hands.  Airs  with  variations,  w 
Divertimentos,  Rondos,  Songs,  Duets,  Trios  and  Gleet  || 
Marches,  'Waltxes,  Dances  and  Cotillons,  Violin,  Clar¬ 
ionet,  Fife  and  Flute  Music  of  all  descriptions. 

Just  imported  from  Germany,  elegant  square,  PI¬ 
ANO  FORTES,  round  comers,  with  double  strings 
and  three  Pedals — Also  a  very  elegant  Grand  Hon- 
gontal  Piano  Forte,  with  sir  Pedals.  The  above  being 
a  consignment,  will  be  sold  low  for  cash,  to  close  the 
sales. 

Piano  Fortes  let  out  on  hire — Tuning  and  repairing 
Instraments  executed  with  despatch  and  accuracy. 

JOHN  R.  PARKER,  Agent 


SINGING  SCHOOL. 

Mr.  FjiSTMAJf  respectfully  gives  notice,  that  his 
smiimer  quarter,  for  instmeting  young  Ladies  in  the 
science  and  practice  of  Musick,  wiH  conmience  on 
Thursday  the  4th  day  of  May  next.  The  School  will 
he  kept  each  Thursday  and  Saturday  in  the  afternoon 
from  3  to  6  o’clock.  Twenty-six  lessons  will  consti¬ 
tute  the  quarter.  Those  young  ladies,  who  have  a 
desire  to  become  accomplished  in  this  pleasing  art, 
will  perceive  the  superior  advantages  this  quarter  will 
afford  them  over  an  inclement  winter  quarter.  From 
the  success  Mr.  E.  has  had  in  his  different  schools  the 
winter  past,  he  feels  confident  in  assuring  his  pupils, 
that  they  will  he  able  in  one  quarter  to  read  any  com¬ 
mon  music,  with  facility,  and  will  also  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  learn  several  ofO.  Shaw’s  pleasing  and  cel¬ 
ebrated  Songs  and  Duets.  It  is  very  desirable  that  all, 
who  may  attend,  should  be  present  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  class.  Terms  $5  per  quarter,  payable  on 
entrance. 

Applications  to  be  made  at  Market  Street  Academy, 
No.  30,  Market-street,  where 

Messrs.  Rsstman  andJEWETT  instruct  Missel 
and  Masters,  in  all  the  branches  of  education  usually 
taught  in  any  Academy.  Apply  as  above. 

Book-Keeping  and  Navigation  complete,  $10 
each. 


MUl^IC  TUITION. 


JOHN  HART  respectfully  informs  his  friends  and 
the  Public,  that  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  ap¬ 
plications  to  teach  young  Gentlemen  Instrumentil 
and  Vocal  music,  he  has  taken  a  Room  at  No. ,7,  Com* 
hill-Square,  where  he  purposes  to  Instruct  Pupils  up¬ 
on  the  Organ,  Piano  Forte,  Flute,  Clarionet,  Horn, 
Trumpet  and  Patent  Kant  Bugle.  Applications  to  b* 
made  at  the  Franklin  Music  Warehouse, 6,Milk  Street, 
at  Mr.  G.  GraupDer’s,FraakiiR  Street,oratbjsRo(Ui- 


